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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE 1S THY LIFE.” 
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OF QUAKERISM.” 
(Continued from page 243.) 


Though George Fox never introduced any 
new or particular garments, when he formed 
the society, as models worthy of the imitation 
of those who joined him, yet, as a religious 
man, he was not indifferent upon the subject of 
dress. Nor could he, asa reformer, see those 
extravagant fashions, which I have shewn to 
have existed in his time, without publicly 
noticing them. We find him, accordingly, re- 
commending to his followers, simplicity and 
plainness of apparel, and bearing his testimony 
against the preposterous and fluctuating ap- 
parel of the world. 

In the various papers, which he wrote or 
gave forth upon this subject, he laid it down 
asa position, that all ornaments, superfluities, 
and unreasonable changes in dress, manifested 
an earthly or worldly spirit. He laid it down 
again, that such things being adopted princi- 
pally for the lust of the eye, were productive 
of vanity and pride, and that in proportion as 
men paid attention to these outward decorations 
and changes, they suffered some loss in the 
value and dignity of their minds. He con- 
sidered also all such decorations and changes, 
as contrary both to the letter and the spirit of 
the scriptures. Isaiah, one of the greatest 
prophets under the law, had severely reproved 
the daugbters of Israel on account of their 
tinkling ornaments, cauls, round tires, chains, 


and St. Peter had both of them cautiuned the 
women of their own times, to adorn themselves 
in modest apparel, and not with broidered hair, 
or gold or pearls, orcostly array. And the former 
had spoken to both sexes indiscriminately not to 
conform to the world, in which latter expres- 
sion he evidently included all those customs of 
the world, of whatsoever nature, that were in 
any manner injurious to the morality of the 
minds of those who followed them. 

By the publication of these sentiments, 
George Fox showed to the world, that it was 
his opinion, that religion, though it pre- 
scribed no particular form of apparel, was not 
indifferent as to the general subject of dress. 
These sentiments became the sentiments of his 
followers. But the society was coming fast 
into a new situation. When the members of 
it first met in union, they consisted of grown up 
persons; of such as had had their mindg spirit- 
ually exercised, and their judgments convinced 
in religious matters; of such in fact as had 
been Quakers in spirit, before they had become 
Quakers by name. All admonitions therefore 
on the subject of dress were unnecessary for 
such persons. But many of those who had 


joined the society, had brought with them chil- 


dren into it, and from the marriages of others, 
children were daily springing up. To the lat- 
ter, in a profligate age, where the fashions 
were still raging from without, and making an 
inroad upon the minds and morals of indi- 
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viduals, some cautions were necessary for the 
preservation of their innocence in such a storm. 
For these were the reverse of their parents. 
Young, in point of age, they were Quakers by 
name, before they could become Quakers in 
spirit. Robert Barclay, therefore, and William 
Penn, kept alive the subject of dress, which 
George Fox had been the first to notice in the 
society. They followed him on his scriptural 
ground. They repeated the arguments, that 
extravagant dress manifested an earthly spirit, 
and that it was productive of vanity and pride. 
But they strengthened the case by adding argu- 
ments of their own. Among these I may no- 
tice, that they considered what were the objects 
of dress. They reduced these to two, to de- 
cency and comfort, in which latter idea was in- 
cluded protection from the varied inclemencies 
of the weather. Every thing therefore beyond 
these they cousidered as superfluous. Of course 
all ornaments would become censurable, and all 
unreasonable changes indefensible, upon such 
a system. 

These discussions, however, on this subject 
never occasioned the more ancient Quakers to 
make any alteration in their dress, for they 
continued as when they had come into the so- 
ciety, to be a plain people. But they occa- 
sioved parents to be more vigilant over their 
children in this respect, and they taught the 
society to look upon dress as a subject con- 
nected with the Christian religion in any case 
where it could become injurious to the morality 
of the mind. In process of time, therefore, as 
the fashions continued to spread, and the youth 
of the society began to come under their do- 
minion, the Quakers incorporated dress among 
other subjects of their discipline. Hence no 
member, after this period, could dress himself 
preposterously, or follow the fleeting fashions 
of the world, without coming under the au- 
thority of friendly and wholesome admonition. 
Hence an annual inquiry began to be made, if 
parents brought up their children to dress con- 
sistently with their Christian profession. The 
society, however, recommended only simplicity 
and plainness to be attended toon this occa- 
sion. They prescribed no standard, no form, 
no color for the apparel of their members. 
They acknowledged the two great objects of 
decency avd comfort, and left their members 
to clothe themselves consistently with these, as 
it was agreeable to their convenience or their 
disposition. 

A new xra commenced from this period. 
Persons already in the society, continued of 
course in their ancient dresses: if others had 
come into it by convincement, who had led gay 
lives, they laid aside their gaudy garments, and 
took those that were more plain. And the 
children of both, from this time began to be 
habited from their youth as their parents were. 


But though the Quakers had thus brought 
apparel under the disciplinary cognizance of 
the society, yet the dress of individuals was not 
always alike, nor did it continue always one and 
the same even with the primitive Quakers. Nor 
has it continued one and the same with their 
descendants. For decency and comfort having 
been declared to be the true and only objects 
of dress, such a latitude was given as to admit 
of great variety in apparel. Hence if we were 
to see a group of modern Quakers before us, 
we should probably not find any two of them 
dressed alike. Health, we all know, may re- 
quire alteration in dress. Simplicity may sug- 
gest others. Convenience again may point out 
others; and yet all these various alterations 
may be consistent with the objects before 
specified. And here it may be observed that 
the society, during its existence for a century 
and a half, has without doubt, in some degree, 
imperceptibly followed the world, though not 
in its fashions, yet in its improvements of 
clothing. 

It must be obvious again that some people 
are of a grave, and that others are of a lively 
disposition, and that these will probably never 
dress alike. Other members again, but par- 
ticularly the rich, have a larger intercourse 
than the rest of them, or mix more with the 
world. These again will probably dress a little 
differently from others, and yet, regarding the 
two great objects of dress, their clothing may 
come within the limits which these allow. In- 
deed, if there be any, whose apparel would be 
thought exceptionable by the society, these 
would be found among the rich. Money, in 
all societies, generally takes the liberty of in- 
troducing exceptions. Nothing, however, is 
more true than that, even among the richest of 
the Quakers, there is frequently as much plain- 
pess and simplicity in their outward dress, as 
among the poor; and where the exceptions 
exist, they are seldom carried to an extrava- 
gant, and never to a preposterous extent. 

From this account it will be seen, that the 
ideas of the world are erroneous on the subject 
of the dress of the Quakers ; for it has always 
been imagined, that when the early Quakers first 
metin religious union, they met to deliberate and 
fix upon some standard which should operate as 
a political institution, by which the members 
should be distinguished by their apparel from 
the rest of the world. The whole history, 
however, of the shape and color of the gar- 
ments of the Quakers is, as has been related, 
namely, that the primitive Quakers dressed 
like the sober, steady, and religious people of 
the age, in which the society sprung up, and 
that their descendants have departed less in a 
course of time, than others from the dress of. 
their ancestors. The men’s hats are nearly the 
same now, except that they have stays and 
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loops, and many of their clothes are nearly of , 
the same shape and color, as in the days of 
George Fox. The dress of the women also is| 
nearly similar, The black hoods indeed have | 
gone, in a certain degree, out of use. But 
many of such women, as are ministers and 
elders, and indeed many others of age and 
gravity of manners, still retain them. The 
green apron also has been nearly, if not wholly 
laid aside. There was here and there an ancient 
woman, who used it within the last ten years, 
but I am told that the last of these died lately. 
No other reasons can be given, than those 
which have been asigned, why Quaker-women 
should have been found in the use of a color, 
which is so unlike any other which they now 
use in their dress. Upon the whole, if the fe- 
males were still to retain the use of the black 
hood and the green apron, and the men were 
to discard the stays and loops for their hats, 
we should find that persons of both sexes in 
the society, but particularly such as are anti- 
quated, or as may be deemed old fashioned in 
it, would approach very near to the first or 
primitive Quakers in their appearance, both as 
to the sort, and to the shape, and to the-color 
of their clothes. Thus has Gecrge Fox, by 
means of the advice he gave upon this subject, 
and the general discipline which he introduced 
into the society, kept up for one hundred and fifty 
years, against the powerful attacks of the vary- 
ing fashions of the world, one steady and uni- 
form external appearance among his descend- 
ants; an event, which neither the clergy by 
means of their sermons, nor other writers, 
whether grave or gay, were able to accomplish 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
and which none of their successors have been 
able to accomplish from that time to the 
present. 





(To be continued.) 

axesneneitttiipiadimmendiie 
CHILDREN’S PLayTuines.—A very slender 
apparatus of amusement is found to be enough 
where children are accustomed, on the one 
hand, to much active sport abroad, and on the 
other are intelligently conversed with, at all 
hours, by their teacher. Munificent grand- 
mammas and affluent aunts will, spite of remon- 
strances, continue to be good customers at the 
toy shop ; but those who have actually had to 
do with children are well aware of the fact that 
no delight is so brief as that caused by the pos. 
session of an elaborate and costly toy ; in truth, 
the pleasure, as to its continuance, seems gen- 
erally to be in inverse proportion to the sum* 
that has been lavished upon the gift. And of- 
ten, in consideration of the kind donor’s feelings 
a little artifice has to be used in order to make 
it appear that the sple.ded article has not be- 
come an object of indifference or disgust, the 

very next day after its arrival. 


A crooked stick of his own finding—the 
handel of a broom, the gardener’s cast-off pru- 
ning knife, or a tin mug without a bottom, will 
be hoarded by a child, and mused over, and 
converted to twenty whimsical purposes, day 
after day, perhaps for weeks, and certainly until 
after the toy which cost what would have fed a 
poor family as long, has been consigned to the 
lumber-room.—Jsaac Taylor. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE DEATH AND BURIAL OF 
GEORGE FOX. 

The annexed letter, by Robert Barrow, giving 
an account of the death and burial of George 
Fox, I do not think has ever been published in 
the Intelligencer. It is an interesting relic, 
showing the high degree of love and respect 
with which he was regarded by his fellow- 
members, and also furnishing an insight into 
the customs and habits of our worthy fore- 
fathers. 8. B. F. 

Greenwich, Conn., 6th mo. lst, 1865. 





London, 16th of 11th mo., 1690. 


To Henry Coward, Thomas Green, Thomas Doe- 
krey, Richard Burrow, William Higginson, 
and Thomas Widdus. 


My dear friends and well-beloved brethren, 
with whom my life is bound up in the covenant 
of God’s gracious, glorious gospel light, wherein 
consisteth our life and peace; as we keep our 
habitations and dwelling place therein, we shall 
be preserved near unto the ocean of all love 
and life; know the fountain unsealed, and the 
springings of it to bubble up in our particular 
bosoms, wherein we may drink together into the 
one spirit, by which we are sealed in the enjoy- 
ment of the heavenly power that sanctifies, 
which reconciles unto God and unto one an- 
other: in the living sense and consolating vir- 
tue of which, according to measure, I do dearly 
salute you all. Well, dear Friends! before this 
comes to your hands, [ know you have an ac- 
count of the departure of our ancient friend 
and honorable elder in the church of Gol, 
George Fox, who was this day buried in the 
presence of a large and living ass.mbly of 
God’s chosen people, who did accompany him 
to the ground, and was supposed to be above 
4600 Friends. The meeting-house at Grace 
Church Street could not contain them; nor the 
court before the door; many could not ge: 
to within the hearing of the testimonies; and 
many living, open, powerful testimonies were 
published in the meeting-house, and* many in 
the grave-yard amongst many tender hearts, 
watery eyes, and contrite spirits. ; 

The London Friends were very discreet to 
order all passages, and concerns relating there- 
to, with great wisdom every way,—there being 
five Monthly Meetings belonging to the o.ty ; 
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and chosen Friends, nominated and appointed 
out of every Monthly Meeting, who were to 
carry the corpse, (and none else); that bis re 
lations should all go next to the corpse; and 
that Friends should all go on one side of the 
street, three and three in a rank, as close to- 
gether as they could go; that the other side 
might be left clear for the citizens, and coaches 
that were going about their business; and 
though the grave-yard is a large plat of ground, 
yet it was quite full, and some of the people 
were not in there. The last week G. F. was at 
a Quarterly Mecting, Second-day Meeting for 


sides the First day meeting which was at Grace 
Church Street meeting-house; and on the 
Seventh-day he came to lodge at Henry Gold- 
neys, to be ncar on the First-day, where he 
kept the meeting; and said he was as well in 
that meeting as he had been for a long time 
before; yet he began to be ill in the evening 
about the fifth hour that First-day, and depart- 
ed before the tenth hour in the evening of the 
Third-day following. I was with him most of 
the time, wherein he spoke many living, pow- 
erful sentences, to the tendering of the com- 
pany present; there was no sign of any great 
pain upon him, neither did he ever complain. 
Robert Widdus’ manner of departure, and 
his, were much alike, for I saw them both; only 
George shut up his eyes and mouth himself, 
and his chin never fell, nor needed any bind- 
ing up, but lay as if he had been fallen asleep; 
one would have thought he had smiled, he was 
the most pleasant corpse that ever I looked on; 


and many hundreds of Friends came to see his 


face, having the most part of three days’ time ' 


Friends carried the coffin on their shoulders, 
without any bier, cloth, or color, but the natural 
wood; yet the coffin was very smooth and 
comely. Well, Friends! about two hours or 
less before he died, he took me by the hand, 
and bid me remember his love to the Friends 
where I have travelled. Intending to go out 
of the city on the morrow after he began to be 
sick, but seeing him ill, it was Friends’ minds 
I should stay, and see how it might be with 
him, and I had more freedom to stay than to 
go; and I was glad to see such a heavenly and 
harmonious conclusion as dear G. Fox made, 
the sense and sweetness of it will, I believe, 
never depart from me; in the heavenly virtue 
of which I desire to rest, and remain 
‘Your brother, RoBerT Barrow. 


P. 8S. I go towards Oxfordshire to-morrow. 
I sball give vou an account of Friends that 
declared, and as they spoke one after another, 
—James Park, Robert Barrow, Ambrose Rigg. 
Jasper Balt, William Penn, Francis Carnfield, 
Charles Marshall, John Taylor of York, Francis 
Stamper, S ephen Crisp, George Whitehead, 
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Sufferings, and two meetings for worship, be- 


to behold him, before the coffin was nailed up 


and Thomas Green ending in prayer. At the 
grave, W. Penn, J. Ba!t, G. Whitehead, John 
Vaughton, William Bengley. I would have a 
copy of this go to Yellands, and another to 
Kendall. 





THe Honest MAN.—Most men are not so 
dead to moral principles but what they feel a 
spontaneous glow of admiration for the man 
who does right because it is right, no matter if 
he does make less money by it. Some few men 
say he was a fool or a lunatic not to make the 
most of his advantage right or wrong; but the 
heart of many is loyal to rectitude. We look 
and admire, and praise. We cannot help it. 
He who in a selfish, covetous age, when all men 
are fighting and scrambling for money, stands 
up strong in his integrity, and modestly does 
the thing—not that is legal, not that is expect- 
ed, not that is customary, that is as others do 
or as many preach, but does the thing which is 
right—such a man is worthy of all imitation. 

From the unpublished History of Friends, by 8. M. Janney. 

VOL. Ill., CHAP. XII. 
INSTITUTION OF THE MEETING FOR 
SUFFERINGS. 


During the continuance of the troubles pro- 
duced by the Indian war, Friends in Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey deemed it proper to take 
some steps towards the establishment of a re- 
presentative body to act on behalf of the Soci- 
ety, in the interval of the Yearly Meeting. 

At the Yearly Meeting in 1756, it was con- 
cluded to establish a Meeting for Sufferings, to 
be composed of four representatives from each 
Quarterly Meeting, together with twelve others 
appointed by the Yearly Meeting. It was the 
first meeting of this description established in 
America, but subsequently, all the Yearly Meet- 
ings appointed representative committees, simi- 
lar in character. 

The duties assigned to the Meeting for Suf- 
fering’, were as follows :—‘‘To hear and con- 
sider the cases of any Friends under suffering, 
and to administer relief as necessity is found to 
require, or to apply to the government or per- 
sons in power on their behalf. 

To correspond with the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings or the Yearly Meeting in London, and to 
represent the state of Friends here, and in 
general to represent this (Yearly) Meeting, and 
appear in all cases where the reputation and 
interest of truth and our religious Society are 
concerned, but not to interfere in matters of 
faith or discipline, which are not already deter- 
mined by the Yearly Meeting. 

To consider the uses and manner of applica- 
tion of charitable legacies and donations, and 
to advise respecting the titles of any land or 
other estate belonging to the several Meet- 
ings, &e. 
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To receive an account from the several Par- 
ticular Meetings of any sufferings to which 
a may be subjected for the testimony of 

ruth. 

_ And that fair minutes of all their proceed- 
ings should be kept, and laid before the Yearly 
Meeting from time to time.” 

The revision of manuscripts relating to the 
principles of Friends, and intended for publi- 
cation by any member, having formerly been 
placed in charge of Philadelphia Monthly Meet- 
ing, was subsequently transferred to the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings. 

In the Yearly Meeting for Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, held in 1757, it appeared on read- 
ing the minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings, 
that the payment of the provincial taxes, levied 
chiefly for military purposes, had been under 
consideration; some Friends being conscien- 
tiously scrupulous against paying them. 

After a considerable time had been spent in 
deliberation and conference, it was concluded 
by the Yearly Meeting to refer the subject to a 
committee of thirty Friends. 

The committee made the following report:— 
“ Agreeably to the appointment of the meeting 
we have met, and had several weighty and de- 
liberate conferences on the subject committed 
to us, and we find there is a diversity of senti- 
ment; we are for that, and several other reasons, 
unanimously of the judgment that it is not 
proper to enter into a public discussion of the 
matter. And we are one in judgment that it 
is highly necessary for the Yearly Meeting to 
recommend that Friends everywhere endeavor 
earnestly to have their minds covered with fer- 
vent charity towards one another: all which is 
submitted to the meeting.” 

This report being deliberately considered in 
the Yearly Meeting, was unanimously concur- 
red in, and a copy of it was directed to be sent 
to the several Quarterly Meetings, together 
with extracts from the Minutes. 





ConvERSION.—The new convert should not 
expect “his experience,” as it is called, will 
be like that of everybody else, or anybody else. 
No two faces are alike in any audience; no two 
trees are alike in the woods; no two blades of 
grass in the field. So no two human minds are 
80 constituted as to be affected in the same way 
by the same truths. It matters not if you can 
not tell just when you became a Christian. I 
do not suppose one Christian in twenty could 
doit. If we sow a handful of wheat in our 
garden, we could not tell, though we watched 
it ever so narrowly, the exact moment when it 
germinated. But when we see the waving 
grain in the autumn, we know it did germi- 
nate; and that is all we care for. 

The young disciple should not expect too 
much light at once. It will grow brighter with 


every Christian duty he performs. The Chris- 
tian life is a sort of mountain-path; and the 
higher one climbs, the clearer the atmosphere, 
and the sooner he will see the morning sun. 
To the adventurous traveller who has ascended 
to the summit of Mount Blanc, the sun rises 
earlier and sets later, and the night therefore is 
shorter, than to the peasant who lives in the 
valley at its base. So it is in the Christian life. 
Clearness of vision, and firmness of foot, and 
beauty of prospect, come only to those who 
have struggled up to the heights,—to the heav- 
enly places in Christ Jesus. Conversion may 
be the work of a moment; but a saint is not 
made inan hour. Character,—Christian char- 
acter,—is not an act, but a process; not a sud- 
den creation, but a development. It grows and 
bears fruit like a tree; and, like a tree, it re- 
quires patient care and unwearied cultivation. 
—Monthly Rel. Mag. 
eemmnninitiipilinannes 
From the Philadelphia Daily News. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PAST.—BY FRANK COLLIGER. 
NO. XVIII. 


ANTHONY BENEZET THE PHILANTHROPIST. 

“The evil that men do lives after them: 

The good is oft interred with their bones.” 
Shakespeare. 

Amid all the rejoicings, jubilees, and cele- 
brations in this city, in consequence of the 
constitutional abolishment of slavery through- 
out the United States, it is a curious fact that 
the name and labors in that cause, of which 
indeed he was here the pioneer, should not 
have been remembered and noticed. Anthony 
Benezet was that man! His active benevo- 
lence and zeal induced him to devote the ef- 
forts of his life to the consideration of the con- 
dition of the negroes and their emancipation 
from servile bondage. His peculiar manners 
and eccentricities, however, are carefully re- 
membered by the world! 

It appears that about the year 1750 Bene- 
zet’s feelings were deeply affected by the in- 
iquity of slavery and the slave trade, and 
prompted him to lift up his voice before the 
world in behalf of this oppressed and wretched 
portion of his fellow beings; and when the as- 
tonishing effects of his labors in this work of 
benevolence are considered, no doubt can be 
entertained that his commission to plead the 
cause of the oppressed proceeded from on high. 

In Philadelphia the number of negroes was 
considerable, and he adopted and pursued the 
most rational means for their benefit by open- 
ing a school, where he gratuitously and per- 
sonally taught them, besides contributing lib- 
erally from his own limited pecuniary resources. 
Through his solicitations and exertions, he 
also obtained from other persons, the means of 
erecting a suitable building to accommodate 
such a seminary, and I believe this building is 
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still in use. Jt was situated in Willing’salley.| Anthony Benezet’s name and services in the 
In the year 1772 he published ‘Some his | cause of humanity should ever be venerated 
torical account of Guinea, its situation, pro-|and cherished in thankfulness. 

duce, and the general disposition of its in-| He was born at St. Quintin, France, on the 
habitants. With an inquiry into the rise and| 31st of Ist month, 17!3,0.8. He died in 
progress of the slave trade, its nature and la-| this city on the 3d of 5th month, 1784. His 
mentable effects. Also a republication of the | death caused the deepest expressions of regret. 
sentiments of several authors of note on this| It was truly a sorrowful day in Philadelphia. 
interesting subject, particularly an extract of a| 5th month Sth, 1865. 

treatise written by Granville Sharpe. Phila- onan 
delpbia: printed in 1771; London: reprinted 
in 1772. 12mo.” 

+ In the introduction to this work Benezet 
remarks: ‘ The slavery of the negroes having 
of late drawn the attention of many serious- 
minded people, several tracts written by him- 
self have been published, setting forth its in- 
consistency with every Christian and moral 
virtue, which itis hoped will have weight with 
the judicious: especially at a time when the 
liberties of mankind are become so much the 
subject of general atteution. For the satisfac- 
tion of the serious inquirer who may not have 
the opportunity of seeing those tracts, and such 
others who are sincerely desirous that the in- 
iquity of this practice may become effectually 
apparent to those in whose power it may be to 
put a stop to any further progress therein, it is 
proposed hereby to republish the most material 
parts of said tracts, &c. . 

“ The argument so commonly advanced in 
vindication of the slave trade, viz: ‘That 
slavery of the negroes took its use from a desire 
in the purchasers to save the lives of such of 
them as were taken captives in war, who would 
otherwise have been sacrificed to the implac- 
able revenge of. their conquerors.’ A plea 
which, when compared with the history of 
those times, will appear to be destitute of truth, 
and to have been advanced and urged prin- 
cipally by such as were concerned in reaping 
the gain of this infamous traffic as a palliation 
of that, against which their own reason and 
conscience must have raised fearful objections.” 

In the year 1776, he issued the “ Pennsy]- 
vania Spelling-Book, or Youth’s Friendly In- 
structor, &c., &c.; printed at~Philadelphia, by 
Joseph Cruikshank ; 24mo. small quarto.” <A 
second edition of this latter work he published 
in the year 1779,in 12mo. Printed by Joseph 
Cruikshank. Benezet’s kindly and benevolent 
feelings may be fairly gathered from the pre- 
faces of these hooks. He remarks: “ My de- 
sign in this publication being to render the in- 
struction of youth as easy as possible, without 
the least view of pecuniary advantage to my- 
self, ail recommendations of the work must en- 
tirely depend upon its future success—whiie 
I but casually touch on the several steps taken, 
in endeavoring to accomplish that desirable 
end.” He further informs, “that he has been 
employed above thirty years teaching.” 


To commiserate is sometimes more than to 
give ; for money is external to a man’s self; 
but he who bestows compassion communicates 
his own soul.— Martyria. 





EGYPTIAN GLEANINGS. 
THE GIFT OF GOD. 

Perhaps no ery is more striking after all, 
than the short and simple ery of the water- 
earrier. “The gift of God!” he says, as he 
goes along with his water-skin on his shoulder. 
It is impossible to hear this ery without think- 
ing of the Lord’s words to the woman of Sama- 
ria, “If thou knewest the yift of God, and 
who itis that saith unto thee, Give me to drink, 
thou wouldst have asked of him, and he would 
have given thee living water.” Itis very like- 
ly that water, so invaluable, and so often scarce 
in hot countries, was in those days spoken of 
as now, as the “ gift of God,” to denote its pre- 
ciousness: if so, the expression would be ex- 
ceedingly forcible to the woman, and full of 
meaning. 

The water-carrier’s cry in Egypt must always 
rouse a thoughtful mind toa recollection of the 
deep necessities of the people, of the thirst 
which they as yet know not of, and of the liv- 
ing water which few, if any, have yet offered 
to the poor Moslems in that great city, and 
makes him wish and pray for the time when 
the sonorous cry of “ Ya aatee Allah !” shall be 
the type of the cry of one bringing the living 
water of the gospel, and saying, “ Behold the 
gift of God !” 

“ Though ye have lien among the pots.”— 
The roofs are usually in a great state of litter 
and were it not that Hasna, the seller of geeleh, 
gets a palm branch and makes a clearance once 
in a while, her roof would assuredly give way 
under the accumulation of rubbish. One thing 
never seemed cleared away, however, and 
that was a heap of old broken pitchers, sherds, 
and pots that in these and in similar houses are 
piled up in some corner ; and there is a curious 
observation to be made in connexion with, this. 
A little before sunset numbers of pigeons sud- 
denly emerge from behind the pitchers and 
other rubbish, where they had been sleeping 
in the heat of the day, or pecking about to find 
food. They dart upward and career through 
the air in large circles, their outspread wings 
catching the bright glow of the sun's slanting 
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rays, so that they really resemble shining “ yel- 
low gold ;” then as they wheel round, and are 
seen against the light, they appear as if turned 
into molten silver, most of them being pure 
white, or else very light colored. This may 
seem fanciful, but the effect of light in these 
regions is difficult to describe to those who have 
not seen it, and evening after evening we 
watched the circling flight of the doves, and 
always observed the'same appearance. “ Though 
ye have lien among the pots, yet shall ye be as 
the wings of a dove covered with silver, and 
the feathers with yellow gold.” (Psalm Ixviii.) 

It was beautiful to see these birds rising 
clean and unsoiled, as doves always do, from 
the dust and dirt in which they had been hid- 
den, and soaring aloft to the sky, till nearly out 
of sight among the bright sunset clouds. Thus 
a believ.r who leaves behind him the corrup- 
tions of the world, and is rendered bright by 
the Sun of righteousness shining upon his 
soul, rises higher and higher, and nearer and 
nearer to light, till lost to the view of those who 
stay behind, he has passed into the unknown 
brightness above. 

Camels.—There passes the. first string of 
camels he has ever gazed upon! Who that 
has studied Scripture does not feel a thrill of 
delight as he watches them walking pust him, 
associated as are camels with so many precious 
narratives and allusions—with Abraham, Isaac, 
aud Jacob? Singular creatures they are; 
gaunt, and yet stately ; awkward, yet graceful, 
contradictory as it seems, for they have a grace 
of their own. Aseach great spongy foot is lift- 
ed up, the animal sways his long neck and looks 
down with solemn cautiousness, as if he were 
going to tread on eggs, while his large, beau- 
tiful dark eye turns occasionally to one side or 
the other with an expression of dignified con- 
tempt, which is almost human in its intelli- 
gence. The heavy skins of Nile water, slung 
with hair ropes to his steep sides, make a 
squishing sound with the jolting motion, which 
is quite refreshing on a hot dusty day, and the 
progress of a long file is marked by the drops 
which escape from the older and more leaky 
vessels. Qne man, and often one little boy, 
will guide a whole string of camels, and the 
docile creatures patiently follow a master who 
does not reach up so high as their knees. 

The Pilgrims.—It was on one of these even- 
ing drives that we had a sight of the pilgrims 
going to Mecca, which is a sight truly well worth 
seeing ; troops of pilgrims mounted on camels, 
and accompanied by a Bedouin zuard on foot, 
passed through the gate of the city, and wound 
slowly along the road, till their figures were 
lost in a soft pink haze on the desert horizon. 
The bright rays of the setting sun seemed to 
gild the white robes of the pilgrims, and the 
orange hues of the sky were reflected on the 


sand at their feet, throwing a glow over every 
object, almost mysterious in its beauty. The 
stately camels were ladened with tents, carpets, 
and water-skins, and all kinds of miscellaneous 
packages, a green and yellow umbrella gener- 
ally forming part, and rather injuring the ro- 
maatic effect. ; 

The pilgrims from West Africa had wide- 
brimmed hats of grass or straw, hanging behind 
their shoulders, to be used next day when the 
sun should be hot, and with the flowing white 
robes assumed on this journey alike by poor 
and rich, and their scrips at their sides, they real- 
ly looked the very ideal of pilgrim. Several 
women were among the company, and added 
their shrill zayhareet (the tinkling cry used 
on all festive occasions) to the melodious, 
though wild tune, chanted by the men, and 
called the “ Pilgrim’s Song.” Some of these 
women wore their own blue dress, but most 
were in white hatks, or long woollen robes, like 
the men; the older ones had no face-veils, and 
their weary, care-worn faces made one sad ot 
look at. 

The pilgrimage follows the fast of Ramazan, 
and that year (1861) came therefure in the 
hottest time. It occupies four months at the 
least, they say, and the fatigues and risks of 
such a journey, through the burning deserts of 
Arabia, at such a season, must be terrible for 
women to endure; even the men must find 
them very trying; yet, sustained by self- 
righteousness, and a deluded idea of propiti- 
ating the Almighty, they set forth cheerfully 
on their weary road, and singing as they go. 
They certainly give a lesson to the spiritual 
pilgrims bound for the heavenly city.. We are 
too often “discouraged because of the way, 
and in the “ waste and howling wilderness” of 
affliction or difficulty forget the “ good land 
that lies before us, from whence there is no re- 
turn! Or we would sit down by the palm-trees 
of the oasis, instead of pressing onward; while 
these blinded pilgrims neither fear nor linger 
on their way ; 80 they may but reach Mecca and 
kiss the so-called holy stone they are happy, 
and will bear anything; for they are taught 
that this will take away all their sins. Would 
to God they knew all that we know, and that 
their energy was turned from a vain pilgrim- 
age to the true one, to seek “the city which 
hath foundations, whose maker and builder is 
God.” —Ragged Life in Egypt. 





Atms-Givine.—If a man has oil in his can 
every drop he pours out makes his supply one 
drop less. There is no springing up from the 
bottom, to prevent diminution in the supply. 
It is not so with the soul; the nature of that is 
to renew its supply, so that, the more you draw 
from it, the more there is to draw; the more 
it gives, the more it has to give. I do not be- 
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lieve so many persons in business would be} rose, industry is rewarded by its attendant 
heard complaining that “ends do not meet,”’ if, blessings, 
like the widow of Sarepta, they had faith to a 
make a little cake for the Lord’s servants before 
spending much on the bravery of their tinkling 
ornaments.” Who has not seen and felt the 
crust of ice and suspicion that immediately en- 
cases some persons when a call is made upon 
their pocket, time, influence, or sympathy ? Un- 
homme you find them eiieagh ts all these.| We are requested to state that the Monthly 
But let some motive of gain or pleasure be pro- | Meetings of Friends’ Association for the Aid 
posed, the ice thaws directly; you are a wel-|and Elevation of the Freedmen, will be discon- 


— — they find out all their capacities. | tinued during the Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth 
—SCWAL, 
months. 


and peace and plenty spring up in 
the track of the desolating army. 























We have received No. 3, of Letters on Re- 
ligious Subjects, No. 2 has not reached us. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 1, 1865. 





GeNnEssEE YEARLY Meretinc.—A Friend 
who was in attendance informs us that the 
late Yearly Meeting was well attended, and was 
a time of much favor and encouragement. 

Andrew Dorland, from Saratoga Monthly 
Meeting, New York, and Elizabeth T. An- 
drews, from Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting, New 
Jersey, were present with minutes. 

The state of Society claimed attention during 
Third-day, and much good counsel was held 
forth. On Fifth-day some exercise was mani- 
fested in consequence of the apparent want of 
activity in the Meeting for Sufferings the past 
two or three years. Its members were incited 

We are told by a correspondent of one of the - oma nine enw to promote the 

ea interest of Society in its recess. 
Eastern papers that, “on the ground upon 
. o» On Fourth-day afternoon a conference was 
which the battle of Bull Run was fought,” he : : : 
ss ; ; held to promote the interest of Education, 
saw pretty, pure, delicate flowers growing out} |. . . 
a2 .,,| Which was attended by Friends from Philadel- 
of the empty ammunition-boxes; and a wild] ,. ; 
: : phia. Much unity and sympathy were felt and 
rose thrusting up its graceful head through the ons ‘ 
. expressed, and some Friends present handed in 
top of a broken drum, which doubtless sounded : al 
: ‘ . _ | their names for subscriptions toward the estab- 
its last charge in that battle; and a cunning |,. 
. lishment of Swarthmore College. 
scarlet verbena peeping out of a fragment of a 
bursted shell, in which strange pot it was Diep, on the 18th of 6th month, 1865, MarGaRet 
planted.” E. Travi.ia, aged four and a half months, daughter 
: a of Jonathan and Martha E. Travilla, West Chester 

What a contrast is here presented 3 and the} oi vster c ounty, Pa. , , 
mind gladly turns from the painful contempla- —__——— 
tion of the dark picture of war and distress, to] ONE wust, of course, think frequently of 
the cheerful evidences of peace and returning | death. But this thought never gives me the 
prosperity. How plainly may we discern in all least uneasiness. I am so fully convinced that 


. . . the soul is indestructible, and that its activity 
this ~ overruling care of that Providence will continue through eternity. It is like the 
whose “mercies are new every morning.” Man|sun, which to our earthly eyes seems to set in 


may subvert and destroy, and make of a garden | night, but is in reality gone to diffuse his light 
spot a howling wilderness, but the unchanging elsewhere.— Goethe. 

love of the Father follows him even through 
these terrible things, and when they are over-| manly thing in the world. It will alone, of it- 


past, and the sword is again succeeded by the self, gentleize, if unmixed with cant; and I 
plough, the barren ground soon blossoms as the | know of nothing else that will.— Coleridge. 





THe MINistTRATIONS oF NaturE.—How 
confidently can we rely upon the promise, that 
seed time and harvest shall not cease. Though 
man may for a season pervert the regular suc- 
cession of these appointed times, and by the 
ravages of war spread desolation over the lard, 
yet scarcely has the air ceased to resound with 
the clash of the warrior, and nature resumed 
her reign, when the recent battle-field is cover- 
ed with bloom and verdure, and seed time and 
harvest again return. 


—- -— +68 


RELIGION is, in its essence, the most gentle- 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“THE LYCEUM RE-UNION.” 


We accepted an invitation on the 10th of 6th 
month to join an excursion of the Friends’ 
Social Lyceum of Philadelphia to the grounds 
of Swarthmore. Westdale Station was our 
stopping place, on the Westchester railroad, in 
close proximity to the grounds and ten miles 
from Philadelphia. A road for the most part 
bordered and overhung by trees, led by the stone 
mansion where the great painter, Benjamin 
West, was born. Up the rising hill our party 
wended their way, until near the summit we 
turned into a field, lingering to enjoy the view. 
Such a prospect has rarely met our gaze. Be- 
low us stretched a most beautiful country, dot- 
ted with houses and well cultivated farms, the 
scene enlivened by gentle undulations, covered 
with the brightest green, and interspersed with 
occasional groves of woodland for variety. The 
silvery waters of the Delaware were seen at two 
places in the far distance, and the Westchester 
railroad lay below, and a little further, winding 
its circuitous route through the meadow, was 
Crumb Creek. Around us were clumps of goodly 
trees ready grown for a shade or play-ground 
for the youth that may, in some not distant day, 
tread this place with merry feet. In other di- 
rections, high grounds with woodland inter. 
spersed, glimpses of elegant country residences 
and farm houses, showed that good society, pure 
air, with health and vigor to the future in- 
mates of the hall, were secured. 

The sound of the bell calls us to the speaker’s 
stand ta enjoy the literary feast that our frends 
of the Lyceum had prepared for us. 
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brook, emptying into Crumb Creek, is to do the 
work of forcing it up to the buildings. Here 
they can have a miniature Fairmount, and the 
young folks take lessons in hydraulics. Follow- 
ing our road down the hill through a continu- 
ous wood,so delightful and so refreshing in a hot 
day like this, we heard the rippling of the creek 
over its stony floor, and soon the path led us to 
its brink. It was, we thought, about two feet 
deep, and 30 or 40 in width—just the place that 
boys will love to wade and play in, and not deep 
enough to be dangerous. Here by this rock, 
underneath which a little spring sends forth its 
clear water, we will rest and look around. We 
suppose that we are, in this wild ravine, 200 
feet below the top of the hill, and this side hill 
is too steep often to climb. Rocks, gray and 
ancient, project out so far as to present a wall 
30 or more feet in height. Such a romantic 
place we had not expected to see—old rough 
barked chestnut and oak trees sprang up around 
the rocks. The laurel so green and so pretty 
when covered with flowers, the dogwood and 
other trees of low growth, with the ground 
covered with a profusion of wild plants 
and ferns of many kinds, were here. Some- 
times our path led us by the brook, but we had too 
soon to quit the good road, and scramble among 
the trees and bushes with a little too much of an 
inclination downward inthe unbeaten pathto suit 
sober travellers. Now we come to the hemlock 
trees, near the end of the track, and they were 
fine specimens of this most beautiful of Amer- 
ican evergreens. We hope to take this walk 
again when art has improved nature, and nice 
paths wind around the knolls, with a little pro- 


The truthful words of the first essay struck a| tection to those places where the pedestrian 
chord of response in every thinking mind. may be in danger of a tumble, We thought of 


What a world of meaning in the title of the 
essay, “‘Self-culture,” for who can be great, wise 
or good, and who can perform the true objects 
of life, without an earnest, truthful cultivation 
of all his powers ? 

The stillness and attention of the audi- 
ence was the best proof of its appreciation of 
all the excellent essays with which we were 
favored ; fur better than the noisy and often in- 
sincere acclamations of public assemblies. The 
morning exercises were closed by one who 
clothed her rich and truthful thoughts in the 
language of poetry. 

But a description of the Lyceum, or the dis- 
cussion of the good things that our friends had 
provided is not our purpose. We wished to 
examine the grounds, and proceeded by a road 
down a gentle descent behind the grove where 
tents were provided, until we came to the 
springs. What a cool place, and how cool the 
water, bubbling up from below, where scarce a 
sunbeam peeps through the canopy of trees 
overhead. Here is the place for the water 
that will supply the buildings, and that babbling 





Idlewild, the home of the poet, N. P. Willis, 
but itismuch larger and more diversified. ifthe 
cities of NeW°York or Philadelphia had such a 
place as this in their parks, upon which to ex- 
pend their money and develop its beauties, 
how they would prize it. 

The high bank of the railroad, and the very 
high bridge that spans Crumb CTeek are before, 
and we turn our course backwards and climb 
the hill. Here we met a party of the building 
committee, discussing the quality of a stone 
quarry, and its fitness for building purposes. 
We pushed through the trees and.bushes to ex- 
amine those rocks we had seen jutting out on 
the hillside when passing below. Would they 
answer for building stone, inquired a practical 
Friend? We trust not. They have been here 
too long, dating far back in the unknown past, 
and have a right to stay. They looked to us 
like trap rocks, but the name makes no differ- 
ence, their age is past finding out, and we trust 
no hand of man will deface their sides, or 
powder rend their seams. A party of young 
folks had already found this place, and it will 
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be a favorite resort. We seated ourselves on a 
prominent rock, and took a view of this wild 
scene. Two hundred feet below, the creek 
wended its way through the trees. The side 
hill was almost spread with a carpet of ferns 
and plants of many kinds. Here, we thought, 
was the place to meditate. Here the care- 
worn teacher could retire in summer, and rest 
his weary mind. Here the student could with- 
draw from the busy hum of voices, and unin- 
terruptedly drink deep of learning’s fount. 
The scenery below and around, the old primeval 
trees, through which the echo of the woodman’s 
axe perhaps never rang, and with nought to 
break the silence but the murmuring brook, or 
the sweet notes of the solitary wood bird, must 
be a fit place for deep thought and sweet com 
munion of mind. Did West, when a boy, walk 
this valley, or, perched on this overhanging 
rock, see visions of his future life pass before 
him? Perhaps the flowing stream beneath 
suggested the voyage of life, and germs of ideas 
which were portrayed on canvass in after life, 
were formed here. The botanist, too, has here 
a fine field for observation—more kinds of 
plants and trees are here in this domain, than 
perhaps any other of its size. Truly, we hope 
that the Board of Education will be practical in 
their views ; and that the things which concern 
our everyday life, knowledge of plants, of birds, 
aod of our own organization, will not be ne- 
neglected. 

Go with us to the site now, and see how per- 
fectly it is located. Thirty acres of high and 
excellent land, with just enough of slope to be 
easy of access and to allow the waters to run 
off. The soil will produce grass, grain and 
vegetables in perfection, if properly cultivated ; 
and from the appearance of the trees now here, 
a few years’ growth will give the necessary 
shade when others are planted. A perfect 
specimen of the tulip tree stood near, showing 
that the soil suits them ; and if they succeed in 
the open pasture field, we have no fear for 
other desirable shade trees. Neither have we 
fear that fruit would grow, but who has ever 
seen a ripe harvest apple grow near a school- 
house, or who has seen the red cheek of a ripe 
peach or a melting pear, where school boys have 
range’? How new and strange it was to us to 
see such symmetrical cedar trees growing along 
the fences here, trimmed like the garb of our 
plain Friends, and ours on Long Island so 
homely. To use an expression common to our 
society, we think the committee were favored to 
select so eligible a site. Apparently plenty of 
stone for the foundation a few rods off, a brick- 
yard within a short distance, and a railroad 
station at the lower part of the farm, and 
every thing they wish that cannot be procured 


on or near there, can be easily brought from 
Philadelphia. 


No village near, but that of Media, in which 
the sale of liquor is prohibited by law, nothing 
to tempt the youth to dissipation ; it ap- 
peared to be a good farming country around, in- 
habited by the best class of citizens. 

The building committee expect soon to 
commence operations, by quarrying and prepar- 
ing materials for the foundation. 

Hark ! Again the tones of the bell call us to 
the second part of the programme. Dark 
clouds are rising from the west, and Friends be- 
gin to feel a little impatient, the distant roll 
of thunder is heard. A member of the Board of 
Managers explains the plans of the building 
and what they intend to do. We listened with 
deep attention or tried to do so; but alas! it was 
plainly seen that the mindsofthe audience would 
wander to the lowering heavens, as thoughts of 
a shower bath rose before them. Signs of de- 
parture were now visible. Baskets were col- 
lected, and although we all no doubt, looked 
with much interest to the speaker who was to 
follow, neither he nor any other person could 
hold us there. 

Thus closed our first visit to the grounds of 
Swarthmore College. Crowded, as we were in 
the little station house, to avoid the pouring 
rain, and cut short of one-third of the entertain- 
ment, yet we were well repaid. We love these 
social minglings of congenial minds. ‘These in- 
tellectual feasts, where the young and middle 
aged open the gates of the storehouse of mem- 
ory, and pour out their learned treasures for 
each other’s good. Both are benefitted, and we 
hope the Friends of this Lyceum may long en- 
joy their social and literary gatherings. 

Westbury, 6th mo. 17,1865. Isaac Hicks. 





A curious discovery has recently been made 
in attempting to repair the basement of Pom- 
pey’s Pillar. A French engineer, having been 
appointed by the Viceroy of Egypt to direct the 
work, caused a few of the loose stones forming 
the basement to be removed. It was soon 
found that the pillar rested entirely on a cube 
of very hard quartzose pudding-stone within 
the basement. This cube bore an inscription 
in hieroglyphics, and was, in fact, the capital of 
a column belonging to one of the temples of 
Upper Egypt, conveyed hither for the express 
purpose of serving for the base of the column. 
M. Mariette has deciphered the inscription, and 
found the name of Sesostris II., the father of 
the great Sesostris, mentioned in it; so that 
Pompey’s Pillar, now 1,500 years old, rests on 
the fragment ofa monumenterected at least seven 
teen centuries before the Christian era. A new 
basement has been constructed, with a passage 
round the stone, so that visitors may inspect the 
hieroglyphics, and the whole has been railed in 
to protect the monument from deterioration.— 
N. Y. Independent. 
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Selected. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE HOME WITHIN. 


When round thy pathway Joys, fair waters flow, 
And in the brilliant sunbeams brightly glow, 
Oh, oft retire from pleasure’s sparkling rill, 
Turn to the fount within, and there be still. 


When friendship’s soothing hours sweet charms im- 
part, 

When partial praise twines softly round the heart, 

Ob, gently check thy soul’s tumultuous thrill, 

Turn to thy home within, and there be still. 


When some emall cause of mutual discord reigns, 
When wounded self or injured pride complaias, 
Repress each troubled thought the soul could will, 
Stand thou in awe, turn inward and be still. 


When sorrow all the scene has called her own, 
And oft thou feelest a pilgrim sad and lone, 
Then calmly leave to heaven each outward ill, 
Turn to thy inward home, and there be still. 


There shalt thon converse find for every sweet, 
And feel from every foe a safe retreat. 

There shalt thy soul a faithful Guardian view, 
Whose counsel ever near is ever true. 

Oh, may that counsel guide thee in the road, 
That leads the soul progressive to its God. 





-—038r 


YOUR MISSION. 





If you cannot on the ocean 
Sail among the swift+st fleet, 
Rocking on the highest billows, 
Laughing at the storms you meet : 
You can stand among the sailors, 
Anchored yet within the bay, 
You can lend a hand to belp them, 
As they launch their boats away. 


If you are too weak to Journey 
Up the mountain steep and high, 
You can stand within the valley, 
While the multitudes go by ; 
You can chant in happy measure 
As they slowly pass along; 
Though they may forget the singer, 
They will not forget the song. 


If you have not gold and silver 
Ever ready to command, 

If you cannot towards the needy 
Reach an ever open hand $ 

You can visit the afflicted, 
O’er the erring you can weep, 

You can be a true disciple, 
Sitting at the Saviour’s feet. 


If you cannot in the conflict 
Prove yourself a soldier true, 
If, where fire and smoke are thickest 
‘There's no work for you to do; 
When the battle field is silent, 
You can go with careful tread, 
You can bear away the wounded, 
You can cover up the dead. 


Do not, then, stand idly waiting, 
For some greater work to do! 
Fortune isa lazy goddess, 
She will never come to you. 
_Go and toil in any vineyard, 
Do not fear to do or dare ; 
If you wanta field of labor, 
You can find it anywhere. 





For Friends’ Inte)ligencer. 
THE SPRING FLOWERS. 
BY W. M. J. 
(Concluded from page 248.) 


Ten days of the capricious skies of April 
have given character to the Spring, and the 
bright, warm sun rays are making every bank, 
and knoll, and ditch, and dell regardful of ap- 
proaching summer. Emerald tufts are waving 
o’er the withered leaves and lifeless herbage of 
last year’s vegetation, and where but a few days 
ago the eye wearied with the monotonous 
brown and yellow, the only visible results of 
old Frost King’s alchemy in the fields, spring- 
ing grass bas woven a carpeting of green ail 
gayly decked with flowering plants. Down in 
the spongy meadow soil the ground is golden 
with showy flowers which at first sight one 
would take for “ butter-cups.” But a closer 
inspection will show the fallacy of this, for 
whilst the Rarunculus is a perfect flower, this 
has no corolla. These yellow leaves are 
colored sepals and in their texture rival not the 
fineness of the “ butter-cup,” whilst in lieu of 
this there is spread over their upper surfaces 
a golden sheen, as if nature had finished up 
her workmanship with acoat of varnish. Sub- 
mitting the plant to the determinative test of 
botanical analysis we shall find it a member of 
the family Ranunculace and to be called Caltha 
palustris, alias “‘ Marsh Marigold,” alias ‘* Cow- 
slip.” Though sometimes the common names 
of plants are more distinctive than their more 
stately Latin designations, yet some of the most 
pretty and most favorite names are so bung- 
lingly applied as to entirely lose their significa- 
tion. Thus almost from time immemorial the 
title ““Cowslip” has designated a pretty little 
floweret, a species of the Primrose. This is 
the Cowslip celebrated in English songs, and 
is not the flower of which I write, which is 
termed in England, “‘ Marsh Marigold,” and 
should be so termed here. Yet I like these 
old, familiar names, and were they properly 
applied would prefer them to any other. Thus 
the name “Daisy” is in itself a thing of 
beauty, and who would be willing to lay its 
name aside with all its pleasant recollections, 
and adopt its more dignified appellative— 
‘“‘ Bellis ferennis.” ‘ Butter-cups,” ‘“ Violets,” 
“ Forget-me-not,” “ May flower,’ are names 
round which linger fond associations. They 
are the pet names of our childhood, names 
that will ever live in memory, and cannot be 
idly cast aside. Yet when systematically class- 
ified and arranged, plants must have some dis- 
tinctive appellation by which they shall be re- 
cognized in all countries and by all nations ; 
hence one can offer no objection to their bap- 
tism with Latin and oft-times homely names, 
though he may most seriously complain against 
the frequent changes made by new authors 
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even in this respect. Thus the new name 
given to the Indian turnip in the latest editions 
of our botanies may be more systematic or 
more distinctive (though I see not why) than 
the Linnean appellation “Arum,” used by all 
our older botanists, but being thus so widely 
known thousands will protest against the in- 
novation. Pet names of childhood may be 
changed to more manly ones, but a man once 
named should retain his name unchanged for- 
ever. 

I shall close this article with x description of 
one of our most prominent wood flowers. This 
is a plant native only to America, but bearing 
one of the names of a European plant round 
which superstition has woven the fantastic 
story that forms the subject of one of Mary 
Howitt’s floral poems, and which is likewise 
the plant referred to in the lines of Shakspeare 


“ And shrieks like Mandrakes torn out of the earth. 
That living mortals, hearing them run mad.” 


ripe, and highly esteemed by many for its flavor, 
which different authorities compare to the 
strawberry and the pawpaw. To me, its taste 
resembles that of neither of these fruits, and is 
not at all palatable. Among the Indian tribes 
it has always been esteemed as an article of 
food, and is employed by them extensively 
as a medicine. The Cherokees used the fresh 
juice of the root as a specific for the cure of 
deafness, and also employed a decoction of the 
leaves and root as a vermifuge, though modern 
medical authorities deny that it possesses any 
anthelmintic properties. Nothing can be more 
beautiful than the Mandrake flower. Its color, 
a rich glowing white, beautifully relieved by 
the emerald tint of the sea of leaves on whose 
surface it seemingly floats, renders the flower 
one of the fairest adornments of our Spring 
and early Summer woods. I know a rocky 
vale skirting a steeply rising hill, the whole 
covered over with forest trees, in the cool and 
mellow shade of which the mandrake grows 


The European Mandrake, however, is the | luxuriantly. Here in the flowering season of 


Mandragora officinalis, whilst the American | the plant I have spent hours many and most 
Mandrake or “ Mayapple ” is the Podophyllum | pleasant. “Tis the season of the brief sojourn 
peltatrum. (There is a plant termed Mandrake, | of the migratory warblers. The black Burmian, 


referred to in Scripture, but botanists, though 
not agreed as to what it is, have decided it to 
be a different plant from either of the above.) 


In damp leafy woods, where the mould of de- | 


| 


composed vegetable matter is the blackest and 
the richest in the early part of the Fourth 





the black throated blue, the yellow rumped 
and the chestnut sided warblers are all twitter- 
ing ever gayly and ceaselessly in the boughs of 
the over-arching trees, flitting about from 
branch to branch, now peering down upon the 
rich display of flowers below them, now blithely 


month, is found the Mandrake, shooting up a! rocking on a wind-swayed twig, ever in mo- 
stem, round the summit of which the embryo | tion, ever in song. The air is vocal with 
‘ leaflets, five to seven in number, are enfolded | melody of sound, ’tis redolent with the balmy 
closely like the ribs of a closed parasol. Of-| fragrance of springing grass and opening 
tentimes have I found these plants throttled | flowers. My soul seems overflowed with joy. 
by the embrace of a fallen leaf, through which | Forgotten are all the cares of life, cast aside 
they, in springing up, had penetrated, and by | its mind-engressing duties, and as in a dream 
which their leaflets were effectually prevented | visions of peace and joy, of loveliness and 





from expanding. But when, not thus im- 
prisoned the leaflets of the barren stems spread 
out horizontally from the summit of the plant, 
umbrella-shaped, the form of which, a peltate 
leaf, divided into five to seven lobes like the 
toes of a foot, establishes its botanical name 
Podophyllum peltatum. The fruit-bearing 
stems, however, are divided near the summit and 
they send out two petioles, each of which sus- 
tains a leaf somewhat similar to that described 
above, but less peltate. Late in the Fifth 
month, in the axils of these petioles the 
flowers appear, one upon a plant. These are 


large, beautiful and fragrant, each composed of 
from 6 to 9 obovate petals of the purest white, 
and so delicate in texture (though thick and 
succulent) that the slightest careless handling 
destroys their beauty. The stamens are sur- 
mounted by bright, golden anthers, which from 
a distance, gives the flower the appearance of 
The flowers are suc- 
eceded by a large ovoid berry, yellowish when 


having a yellow centre. 


_—_ 


beauty, fill all the heart. ’Tis then one most 
| feels how blessed is this life. 

It is during the early part of the Fifth month 
and before the arid days of summer creep into 
the year, that our woods and meadows display 
many of their richest floral treasures. In the 
meadows almost every foot of ground is appro- 
priated by some species of flower adapted to its 
peculiar soil and situation. A sloping shady 

| pank, skirting perhaps a strip of woodland, will 
| reflect the beauty of the sky from the richly 
tinted petals of the “violet.” Farther dows, 
Ithe “butter cups” hold their dominion and 
line the dimpled sward with golden cups, while 
every knoll is spangled o’er with the star-like 
flowers of the delicate “anemone.” Here 
an angle of the fence the “dog-tooth violet, 
(Erythronium) selects its favorite spot, a0 
from tufts of rich green leaves supports Its 
nodding cup, while all around blending most 
beautifully, with the varied hues of the gay 
parterre, the corolla of the Claytonia, in color 
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of every shade from white to deepest rose, 
delicately pencilled o’er with purple lines, fully 
entitles it to its favorite name ‘‘ Spring Beauty.” 
Upon the marshy banks of this wandering 
streamlet, that, as if loth to leave the verdant 
bosom of the meadows, doubles and redoubles 
upon itself in every conceivable convolution, 
the deep blue velvet cups of the Iris versicolor 
—the congener of the beloved “ Fleur-de-lis” 
of France, wave in the breeze like rolling bil- 
lows on the blue-waved sea, forming a gay con- 
trast with the shining petals of the “ Marigold” 
that are scattered everywhere, a perfect blaze 
of golden light. Blend with the scene the 
rythmic flow of melodious song of the tuneful 
“ Bob-o link * and the shrill “ chewink”’ of 
Red-winged Starling, and you form some idea 
imperfect though it may be, of the ever varied 
charms of Spring. 

Now too the woods are full of beauty. While 
lingered still the chill, cold banks of drifted 
snow, and drearily wailed the winter wind 
through the leafless branches of the trees, on 





pleasant shades of which violets—yellow, white 
and blue—add a grace and beauty to nature’s 
gay parterre. Shrubs and trees, too, seem am- 
bitious of vieing with the flowers. The Cornel, 
the Shadflower, the spice wood are all ablaze with 
blossoms. The air, too, is tremulous with bird 
song. From the topmost bough of that showy 
Amelanchier that showers its pure white petals 
like snow-flakes on the ground, the catbird 
trills his medley lay in mimicry of the birds 
around. Everywhere is life. Twining round 
the moss-clad sides of the cool, moist rocks, 
the “ Rock Bell” or “ Wild Columbine ” rears 
its pensile flowers, beautiful and curious in 
form, beautiful and gay in color. Deep in the 
bosom of the woodland in a secluded spot, 
where all day long the wood robin floods the 
air with melody of song, the vaulted petals of 
the “ Showy Orchis” give perfume to the pass- 
ing breeze, and a wealth of beauty to the scene 
around. How shall I describe the blaze of 
glory that illumes the wood? Words are weak 
and vain! Beautiful? and grand? and lovely? 


a rocky hill side, looking toward the south, | nay, more than these. I drop my pen in sheer 
nestled in a sunny nook, at the foot of an old| despair. God depicts a beauty and a glory 
monarch of the forest, the Hepatica (var. Acu-| on bis works such as tongue of man can ne’er 





tiloba) presented its first offering to the multi- 
floral garland that Spring was planving for ap- 
proaching Summer. Just beyond the summit, 
on the northern slope, and rocked by polar 
wivds fresh from the icebergs of the Artic 
coasts, that boreal plant Hepatica (Obtusa) 


‘awaits but the first kiss of Spring to unfold 


its tiny buds. A few bright sunny days and 
the woods are filled with their beauteous flowers 
“with heaven’s own blue and the blush of 
sunset on their leaves.” Emulous of early 
flowering, half hidden bya sheltering rock, the 
Sanguinaria, like a careful mother, wraps its in- 
fant blossoms in its large protecting leaves, 
ready to unfold their snow-white petals when 
come the first warm days. Lo, unmindful of 
the chilling frosts that winter sends still at 
night, to prove that yet he lingers in the lap 





describe. In their contemplation the mind 
seems lost in wonder and amazement. “The 
groves were God’s first temples,” says the poet, 
and my spirit adds, from which most acceptably 
the heart sends up its song of love and praise. 
I fear not that my mind should drift into allur- 
ing paths that lead not up to the city of God, 
like the Pantheist’s creed that closes up the 
heart to a recognition of the Divinity that 
overarches all, and underlies the blessings 
deep that well up ever from the fount of 
joy and peace that nature ever proffers to 
the lover of her manifold fadornings, for I 
“look throngh nature up to nature’s God ;” 
yet I cannot fail to be impressed with the be- 
lief that for me the woods and fields are God’s 
most sacred temples, which, more than church 
or house of worship built by mortal hands, 


. Spring, the ground is white with flowering | inspire with purer reverential awe and love my 


xifrages. ‘Trailing ’neath the fallen leaves 
the “ Mayflower” shoots up around sprigs of 
green leaves (which all winter long have been 
Waiting for the call of Spring,) and displays its 
salver-formed corolla, fragrant with sweet odors 





wandering, wayward heart. No eloquence of 
human tongue calls heavenward the mind as 
do the silent teachers of the grove and mea- 
dows, or the birds that fill with melody and 
cheer the leafy boughs whose mazy labyrinths 


and beautiful in form and coloring. But the | they love to thread so well. Truly says Horace 
sun is growing powerful, and day by day is| Smith— 


making conquests. Only now and then come 
memories of winter in days of storm and cloud 
and scattered flakes of snows; but they linger 
not. Braving these, the “‘ Spring Beauty ” and 
“Anemone” open their fairy leaves and lend 
their beauty to the life regaining wood. Then 
come days of warm and gentle sunshine, and 
tespondent to the call of the now fleeting sea- 
ton, in the last month of Spring, the trees and 


‘“’Neath cloistered boughs each floral: bell that 
swingeth, 
And tolls its perfume on the passing air, 
Makes Sabbath in the fields and ever ringeth— 
A call to prayer!” ; 


Quakertown, 6th mo. Ist, 1865. 





Ir is not always the dark place that hinders, 


shrubs put on their robe of green, beneath the | but the dim eye.— Christian Examiner. 
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From the “ Atlantic Monthly.” 
WITH THE BIRDS. 
(Continued from page 254.) 

The Wood-Thrush is the handsomest species 
of this family. In grace and elegance of man- 
ner he has no equal. Such a gentle, high-bred 
air, and such inimitable ease and composure in 
his flight and movement! He is a poet in very 
word and deed. His carriage is music to the 
eye. His performance of the commonest act, 
as catching a beetle or picking a worm from 
the mud, pleases like a stroke of wit or elo- 
quence. Was he a prince in the olden time, 
and do the regal grace and mien still adhere to 
him in his transformation? What a finely pro- 
portioned form! How plain, yet rich his 
color,—the bright russet of his back, the clear 
white of his breast, with the distinct heart- 
shaped spots! It may be objected to Robin 
that he is noisy and demonstrative; he hurries 
away or rises to a branch with an angry note, 
and flirts bis wings in ill-bred suspicion. The 
Mavis, or Red Thrush, sneaks and skulks like a 
culprit, hiding in the densest Alders ; the Cat- 
Bird is a coquette and a flirt, as well as a sort 
of female Paul Pry; and the Chewink shows 
his inhospitality by espying your movements 
like a Japanese. The Wood-Thrush has none 
of these under-bred traits. He regards me un- 
suspiciously, or avoids me with a noble reserve, 
—or, if [ am quiet and incurious, graciously 
hops toward me, as if to pay his respects, or to 
make my acquaintance. Pass near his nest, 
under the very branch, within a few feet of his 
mate and brood, and he opens not his beak ; he 
concedes you the right to pass there, if it lies 
in your course ; but pause an instant, raise your 
hand towards the defenceless household, and 
his anger and indignation are beautiful to be- 
hold. 

What a noble pride he has! Late one Oc- 
tober, after his mates and companions had long 
since gone South, I noticed one for several suc- 
cessive days in the dense part of this next-door 
wood, flitting noiselessly about, very grave and 
silent, as if doles penance for some violation of 
the code of honor. By many gentle, indirect 
approaches, I perceived that part of his tail- 
feathers were undeveloped. The sylvan prince 
could not think of returning to court in this 
plight,—and so, amid the falling leaves and 
cold rains of autumn, was patiently biding his 
time. 

The soft, mellow flute of the Veery fills a 
place in the chorus of the woods that the song 
of the Vesper Sparrow fillsin the chorus of the 
fields. I has the Nightingale’s habit of sing- 
ing in the twilight, and possesses, I believe, all 
of the Nightingale’s mellowness and serenity. 
Walk out toward the forest in the warm twi- 
light of a June day, and when fifty rods dis- 


notes, repeated and prolonged with exquisite 
melodiousness, rising from a dozen different 
throats. 

It is one of the simplest strains to be heard,—as 
simple as the curve in form, and mellower than 
the tenderest tones of the flute—delighting 
from the pure element of harmony and beauty 
it contains, and not from any novel or fantastic 
modulation of it,—thus contrasting strongly 
with such rollicking, hilarious songsters as the 
Bobolink, in whom we are chiefly pleased with 
the tintinnabulation, the verbal and labial ex- 
cellence, and the evident conceit and delight of 
the performer. 

I hardly know whether I am more pleased or 
annoyed with the Cat-Bird. Perhaps she is a 
little too common, and her part in the general 
chorus a little too conspicuous. If you are 
listening for the note of another bird, she is 
sure to be prompted to the most loud and pro- 
tracted singing, drowning all other sounds ; if 
you sit quietly down to observe a favorite or 
study a new comer, her curiosity knows no 
bounds, and you are scanned and ridiculed 
from every point of observation. Yet I would 
not miss her; I would only subordinate her a 
little, make her less conspicuous. 

She is the parodist of the woods, and there 
is ever a mischievous, bantering, half-ironical 
undertone in her lay, as if she were conscious 
of mimicking and disconcerting some envied 
songster. Ambitious of song, practising and 
rehearsing in private, she yet seems the least 
sincere and genuine of the sylvan minstrels, as 
if she had taken up music only to be in the 
fashion, or not to be outdone by the Robins and 
Thrushes. In other words, she seems to sing 
from some outward motive, and not from inward 
joyousness. She is a good versifier, but not a 
great poet. Vigorous, rapid, copious, not with- 
out fine touches, but destitute of any high, se- 
rene melody, her performance, like that of 
Thoreau’s squirrel, always implies a spectator. 

There is a certain air and polish about her 
strain, however, like that in the vivacious con- 
versation of a well-bred lady of the world, that 
commands respect. Her maternal instinct, also, 
is very strong, and that simple structure of dead 
twigs and dry grass is the centre of much anx- 
ious solicitude. Not long since, while strolling 
through the woods, my attention was attracted 
to asmall, densely grown swamp, hedged in 
with Eglantine, Brambles, and the everlasting 

Smilax, from which proceeded loud cries of 
distress and alarm, indicating that some terrible 
calamity was threatening my sombre-colored 
minstrel. On effecting an entrance, which, 
however, was not accomplished till I had doffed 
coat and hat, so as to diminish the surface ex- 
posed to the thorns and brambles, and looking 


| around me from a square yard of terra firma, I 


tant you will hear their soft, reverberating , found myself the spectator of a loathsome, yet 
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gaze which I believe only snakes and devils can 
assume, he turned quickly,—a feat which ne- 
cessitated something ‘like crawling over his own 
body,—and gliding off through the branches, 
evidently recognizing in me a representative of 
the ancient parties he once so cunningly ruined. 
A few moments after, as he lay, carelessly dis- 
posed in the top ofa rank Alder, trying tu look 
as much like a crooked branch as his supple, 
shining form would admit, the old vengeance 
overtook him. I exercised my prerogative, and 
a well-directed missile in the shape of a stone, 
brought him leoping and writhing to the 
ground. After 1 had completed his downfall, 
and quiet had been partially restored, a half- 
fledged member of the bereaved household 
came out from his hiding place, and, jumping 
upon a decayed branch, chirped vigorously, no 
doubt in celebration of the victory. What the 
emotions of the parent birds were, on seeing 
their destroyer’s head so thoroughly bruised, 
and a part of their little ones at least spared to 
them, I can only conjecture; but I imagined 
the news spread immediately, and that m 
praises as the deliverer were sung in that neigh- 
borhood ever after. 

Till the middle of July there is a general 
equilibrium ; the tide stands poised ; the holi- 
day-spirit is unabated. But as the harvest 
ripens beneath the long, hot days, the melody 
gradually ceases. The young are out of the 
nest and must be cared for, and the moulting 


fascinating scene. Three or four yards from 
me was the nest, beneath which, in long fes- 
toons, rested a huge black snake; a bird, two- 
thirds grown, was slowly disappearing between 
his expanded jaws. As they seemed uncon- 
scious of my presence, I quietly observed the 
proceedings. By slow degrees he compassed 
the bird about with his elastic mouth ; his head 
flattened, his neck writhed and swelled, and 
two or three undulatory movements of his glis- 
tening body finished the work. Then, with 
marvellous ease, he cautiously raised himself 
up, his tongue flaming from his mouth the 
while, curved over the nest, and, with wavy, 

_ subtle motions, explored the interior. I can 
# conceive of nothing more overpoweringly ter- 
rible to an unsuspecting family of birds than the 
sudden appearance above their domicile of the 
head and neck of this arch-enemy. It is 
enough to petrify the blood in their veins. Not 
finding the object of his search, he came 
streaming down from the nest to a lower limb, 
and commenced extending his researches in 
other directions, sliding stealthily through the 
branches, bent on capturing one of the parent 
birds. That a legless, wingless creature should 
move with such ease and rapidity where only 
birds and squirrels are considered at home, lift- 
ing himself up, letting himself down, running 
out on the yielding boughs, and traversing with 
marvellous celerity the whole length and 
breadth of the thicket, was truly surprising. One 
, |. thinks of the great myth, of the Tempter and 






































| séason is at hand. After the Cricket has com- 
; the ‘ cause of all our woe,”’ and wonders if the | menced to drone bis n.ovotonous refrain keneath 
: Arch One is not now playing off some of his | your window, you will not, till another season, 
; pranks before him. Whether we call it snake | hear the Wood-Thrush in all his matchless elo- 
or devil matters little. I could but admire his}quence. The Bobolink has become careworn 
terrible beauty, however, his black, shining | and fretful, and blurts out snatches of his cong 
“ folds, his easy, gliding movement, head erect,| between his scolding and upbraiding, as you 
; eyes glistening, tongue playing like subtile | approach the vicinity of his nest, oscillating be- 
“ flame, and the invisible means of his almost|tween anxiety for his brood and solicitude for 
of winged locomotion. his musical reputation. Some of the Sparrows 
The parent birds, in the mean while, kept up | still sing, and occasionally across the hot fields, 
ie the most agonizing cry,—at times fluttering fu- | from a tall tree in the edge of the forest, comes 
- riously about their pursuer, and actually laying |the rich note of the Scarlet Tanager. This 
iat hold of his tail with their beaks and claws. On | tropical-colored bird loves the hottest weather, 
an being thus attacked, the snake would suddenly |and I hear him more in dog-days, than at any 
oad double upon himself and follow his own body | other time. 
a back, thus executing a strategic movement that (To be concluded.) 


| and place her within his grasp. Not quite,| Manners at Home.—Two great men, at 
in however. Before his jaws could close upon the | whose feet the generations since their time 
ing coveted prize the bird would tear herself away, |have sat to learn wisdom, were Sir Matthew 
of aod, apparently faint and sobbing, retire to a Hale and Richard Baxter. The last-named 
ble higher branch. His reputed powers of fascina- | has left an interesting picture of their inter- 
or tion availed him little, though it is possible | course with each other, as follows : 
ab, that a more timid and less combative bird) ‘(The manner of our converse was as suitable 
od might have been held by the fatal spell. Pres-|to my inclination as the matter, for whereas 
- ently,as he came gliding down the slender body | many bred in the Universities, and called 
ing of a leaning Alder, his attention was attracted | scholars, have not the wit, manners, and pa- 
il by a slight movement of my arm; eying mean | tience to hear those with whom they discourse 
yet instant, with that crouching, utter, motionless 





at first seemed almost to paralyze his victim 








speak to the end; but through list and impo- 
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tency cannot hold, but cut off a man’s speech, 
when they hear anything that urgeth them, be- 
fore the latter part make the former intelligible or 
strong, more like scolds than scholars ; as if they 
commanded silence at the end of each sentence 
to him that speaketh, or else would have two 
talk at once,—I do not remember that ever he 
and [ did interrupt each other in any discourse. 
His wisdom and accustomed patience caused 
him still to stay for the end. And though my 
disposition has too much forwardness to speak, 
I had not so little wit or manners as to inter- 
rupt him; whereby we far better understood 
each other than we could have done in chop- 
ping and maimed discourse.” 

Now, the reader may consider this a small 
matter,—a mere punctilio of politeness. What 
was not beneath the notice and practice of such 
minds as Baxter’s and Judge Hale’s, can, how- 
ever, scarcely be thought beneath the notice 
and practice of commoner men. Was not this 
small observance of good manners a token of 
something deeper and nobler, even of a mastery 
over the impatience of human nature? And 
when we hear and see in families the very oppo- 
site, the quick contradiction, the rude break- 
ing-in upon each other’s speech, we may con- 
clude readily that there is a deeper fault than 
mere surface impetuosity; there is generally 
the ungoverned temper, the rash and thought- 
less heart.— Christian World. 





A judicious silence is always better than truth 
spoken without charity —Francis de Sales. 





‘The Womens’ Association for the Relief of the 
Freedmen ” acknowledge the fullowing receipt, since 
last report: 


West Grove, Pa, . , ‘ $3 00 
Ruth Mosher, West Liberty, Iowa, - 400 
M. S. Fairbury, III. e ‘ . 11 00 
Friends of Byberry, through M. C. Brown, 22 00 
Makefield Women’s Association, through 

Letitia Cadwallader, > 5 . 18 26 
Part proceeds of George Thompson’s lec- 

ture at Newtown, Buck’s County, through 

Mary Pickering, . : - 10 00 
Citizens of Salem, N. J. . ‘ 16 25 
Eleanor Brinton, through Lydia White, 5 00 


Mary H. Newsotp, Treasurer, 
No. 140 N. Tenth Street. 

6th mo. 20th, 1865. 

It is hoped that the friends of the Freedmen, will 
not feel at liberty entirely to relax their efforts dur- 
ing the summer months, but do what they canin the 
way of collecting money and clothing for future 
needs. 

Although active operations at the room 800 Arch 
street, are suspended until the last of Ninth month ; 
goods will be received there and forwarded as re- 

uired. 
. Until the 1st of 11th month, the address of the 
Treasurer, Mary H. Newbold, will be 800 Arch street. 

During the absence of the Corresponding Secre- 

tary, letters en business of the Association may be 


directed to : 
Marearet A. Griscom, Bristol, Pa. 


INTELLIGENCER. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiour anp Mgat.—The Flour market is at a com- 
plete stand, and it is utterly impossible to give re- 
liable quotations. 500 bbls. choice extra family sold 
at $775 a 8. In Rye Flour and Corn Meal no 
transactions are reported. 

Grain.—The Wheat market is dull, and there 
being no demand either for milling or exportation, 
prices are entirely nominal. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
A limited amount of advertising in this paper will be done at 
the following prices; six lines or less (this size type) a square: 
Qene imserthom- oc ccccccccccccccces seccccccce 60 cts. 
Two insertions: .-+.+-.+.++seeees 
Three insertions----+,...«-+++++,. 
For every additional insertion. -- .* 
For every additional line or part thereof-..... 
Always payable when ordered. 
Philada, 3d mo. 11, 1865. 








OOKS FOR SALE:—Journal of Hugh Judge, price----- 70 
Journal of John Comly, (600 pages).-+-+++++ee-eeeeee $2.00 
Journal of John Woolman, a few copies: «+ +--++++-++e+++++ 100 
Friends’ Miscellany, (originally 12 vols.,) 4th vol. out of print, 8.00 
History of Delaware County, Penna., containing interesting 
accounts of early Friends, with engravings: 580 pages--- 3.00 
Conversations, Discussions, and Anecdotes, by Thomus Story 1.00 
The Works of Isaac Pennington, 4 vols., making 2100 pp, 5.00 
The New Testament, Marot’s edition, fine clear type.----+-- 1.00 
Comly’s Reader,----50 cents. Central School Keader---- 75 
Memoir of Priscilla Cadwallader, 60. Bellangee’s Journal, 75 
Janney s Life of Fox, $1.25. Do. Penn, $1.25 and $2.00 
= History of Frienas, vol. Ist-----+.--+-++ «-+eeeeees 115 
Decline of Friends, by Janney, Rowntree, and Fisher. 
Photographic Views of Friends’ Meeting-house, Kace Street: 





and of Friends’ Central School, with groups, 8 by 10----- 1.00 
Stereoscopic Views of the same-.----,.-++-++++eeeee ee 60 
Card Size of the above----..-.- Cecccccecccecccces seeseses 5 

610 Emon Comty, No. 131 North 7th St., Phila. 


ANTED, by a Female, member, a situation as Teacher;— 
qualified to instruct in the usual English branches, having 
had several years experience; reference if required. Friends’ 
school preferred. Address P. T. H., at this Office, 
71715 et.pwmn. No. 131 North 7th St. Phila. 


i CUTTAGE, Pennsylvania Avenue, Atlantic City, N.J., 
is now open for the reception of guests. 
71 831. nt.ex.n.d. Terms $15.00. 


J YLOR still continues his Lanp Agency, for the Society of 
. Friends and others, and particularly solicits patronage. 
Add J. Trtor, Denton, Md. 
References:—Joseph C. Turnpenny, 10th and Spruce Sts., Phila 
Dillwyn Parrish, 1017 Cherry Street, « 
J. Jamison, 66 & 683 North Water street, ” 
63. 12t. 819, pfan. 


ALL PAPER AND LINEN WINDOW SHADE DEPOT.— 

Paper Hangings, a good article, as low as 15 cts.; Hang- 

ing papers, neatly, 15 cts-; Glazed and Plain, vey neat figures . 

HowerLt & Brorsers’ New Decorations, Gold and Plain; Oil 

Window-Shades and Fixtures; neat gilt Borders, and entirely 

plain, at Joanston’s Depot, No. 1033 Spring Garden Street be- 
low 11th Street, Philadelphia. Country trade invited. 

513. 12t. 729. Pxnz. 


Grorce CHANDLER. 


i. M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 24 St. Always on hand, 
and made to order, a large assortment of Friends’ Hats; as 
he makes a specialty of that part of the Hatting Business. 
3. 25. 49t. 3.7.66. wax. 





RUMAN & SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No. 835 (Eight Thirty 
Five) Market Street, below Ninth, invite an examination of 
their stock of House keeping and Building Hardware, Tools and 
Cutlery. Its variety will be constantly increased by the addition 
of new and improved articles. Clothes-wringers, of several pat- 
terns, for sale. Printed Catalogues of our Goods, combined with 
many useful recipes, and other information, furnished on appli. 
cation. 3. 25, 50t. omv.nz Pa, Fre. 





M. HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assortment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Funerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 

7th mo. 30.—ly. p.wx.nz. 





PRINTED BY MERRIHEW & SON, 
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